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Palmerston, had already, and without awaiting the
arrival of his fellow Commissioners, come to some-
thing like an agreement with the Sultan's emissary.
With unparalleled duplicity, the role, nay the glory,
of the French army had been negatived in advance.
The French forces returned to Marseilles with the
conviction that Great Britain, by her cynical support
of the Druse assassins, had behaved with treacherous
arrogance and violent perfidy. Nor does this Syrian
episode in fact constitute one of the brightest pages
in our rough island story.

In the Egyptian matter, again, it was Lord Dufferin,
more than any other man, who had tricked M. de
Freycinet into his * rupture nefaste * with the policy
of M. Gambetta. They believed, indeed, that his
cunning on that occasion had been so unscrupulous
as to remain a locus classicus in the history of Fabian
diplomacy. He had allowed M. de Freycinet to
suppose that England would do nothing without
France's collaboration. He had allowed the Concert
of Europe to suppose that the whole Egyptian question
was being discussed by the Conference of Ambassadors
at Constantinople. He had allowed the Sultan to
imagine that England would only act in Egypt on
the basis of a definite Anglo-Turkish Convention. He
had spun out the negotiations until the British troops
had landed at Alexandria and Sir Garnet Wolseley
was advancing on Tel-el-Kebir. And thereafter Great
Britain had seized Egypt behind the backs of France,
Europe and the Sultan; and it had been Lord Duf-
ferin who had himself laid the foundations of that
system under which, in spite of all her pledges, Great
Britain had remained in Egypt ever since.